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T HAS BEEN repeatedly stated in the columns of this Journal that 
the International President and other officers in headquarters will not 
answer letters coming from individuals. We do not know who the indi- 
vidual is. We could not afford to answer letters to 150,000 members. It 
would take a thousand stenographers. The law of the organization is 
that letters will only be answered and recognized when the seal of the 
local union is placed on the letter. If you desire a ruling on any question, 
go to your meeting, have a motion carried that the secretary of your 


union be instructed to ask for the ruling, and then the local secretary will . 


get an answer as soon as possible. 


TTT 


OMETIMES answers to letters addressed to the General President 
are delayed because he is very often out on the road or away from 
headquarters. 


TTF 


VERY section of the International Constitution goes into effect on 

the first day of December, 1935. Officers to serve for the year 1936 

must comply with all the requirements of the Constitution adopted in the 
last convention. 


Tr FT 


VERY driver of a brewery truck in this country comes under our 
jurisdiction, in accordance with the decision of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. It is your duty to endeavor to get them into your organiza- 
tion. Where there are enough of this class of drivers and helpers they 
will be given their own charter to run their own affairs, make their own 
wage scales, and adjust their own grievances 
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Spending Money in a Pathetic 
Delusion 


There’s money in the Townsend 
plan. It may not be money for the 
multitude of elderly people who ab- 
surdly imagine they are going to get 
$200 a month from the United States 
Treasury, but it’s good money for 
somebody. 

Aside from regular dues, the na- 
tional organization of Townsend 
Clubs provides another source of rev- 
enue. This is the $1 monthly dues of 
members of the Townsend Legion, a 
sort of honor corps within the larger 
army. There are 8,000 Legionnaires 
now, and the managers are asking 
“80,000 by Christmas.” At $1 a 
month apiece, the Legionnaires would 
furnish $960,000 a year. 

Maybe some of this will stick to 
private fingers. It will go to waste 
in any case, for there’s no chance of 
winning a $200 monthly pension for 
everybody over 60. The country 
wouldn’t stand for that. Besides, 
Dr. Townsend has backed down from 
his original plan, so that the bill now 
in Congress provides for a pension 
“not to exceed $200 a month.” It 
might be $20 a month or less, instead 
of the $200 which the Townsend 
leaders are still glibly promising.— 
Business Week. 
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endeavored to raise up the standard of its membership, making better men 





if possible of our members because they are union men. During this year | it 
of 1936 practise the doctrine of faithfulness to your union, faithfulness to [ ond 
your employer, decency and faithfulness to your family and yourself. : ma: 
Again, a Happy, Prosperous and Contented New Year! 5 cha 
TT TF | nat 
Yi OU HAVE HEARD a great deal recently about industrial trade unionism | OFg 
and about a certain individual in the Executive Council of the American izat 
Federation of Labor resigning his position in that body as a vice- | pres 
president. The newspapers have given this subject a great deal of | indi 
publicity. One would think that this kind of affair never happened before. § Anc 
As a matter of fact, the writer of this article resigned from the Executive | tion 
Council in 1928 after serving for eleven years in that body, but the §— soc 
writer did not bring the question of his reasons for resigning to the public repl 
or to the press. The public and the press and the corporations of course incl 
rejoice when there is a split in Labor, or a contemplated split. If Labor | and 
becomes divided because some men are not satisfied to abide by the de- | the 
cision of the majority, then there will be nobody suffer but the rank and ~§ men 
file, the membership who have entrusted to us their welfare by electing — date 
us to office. with 
The present set-up of the American Federation of Labor permits all arbi 
those in the mass production industries to organize into one union with vote 
about the exception of two per cent who would be classified as tradesmen | typo 
or mechanics, many of them working at the skilled trades of the craft | engl 
unions. For instance, if the Chrysler Corporation or the Goodyear Rubber | Can: 
Company were making an alteration in their building and had in their tion, 
service a half dozen tradesmen—bricklayers, carpenters, or electrical | and: 
workers—there is no reason why those men should not belong to the | 
local unions of their craft in that district. Many large establishments like that 
department stores, have first class mechanics in their continual employ- —bu 
ment as service men. Certainly they would not interfere with the multi- to he 
tudes working on the inside of a department store if they desired to iron 
organize. I refer to the sales people and others who comprise ninety-nine bers 
and one-half per cent of the employes. Why should truck drivers that each 
never go inside a plant except to the platform to load, who would be in ship 


the employment of a large corporation, belong to the inside workers’ | orga: 
union? They are simply truck drivers; that is their trade, and should splen 
they be discharged by Henry Ford or some other manufacturer they nume 
would seek a job driving a truck in some other corporation or from | Reco 
some other employer. Our organization would be entirely destroyed if ation 
industrial unionism was to prevail. Take the packing house industry in | work 
Chicago or elsewhere. We have a one hundred per cent agreement cover- | addit 
ing truck drivers working for the packers in Chicago. All the inside | Ame) 
workers have the right to organize into the Butcher Workmen. They do Coun 
not do so, however, although the drivers maintain and keep their organiza- | they | 
tion, and have established splendid working conditions and high wages One © 
for their membership, except in times like the present when there is quite many 
a slackness in the industry. Ninety-nine per cent of the inside workers If th 
in the packing houses could be organized but they are not, although the | Work 
drivers have a one hundred per cent union. Under the industrial form | fora 
of organization our drivers working for these large packers would be |- I 
absorbed by the greater number working on the inside, and all employes | gitjon 
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in the employment would be in one union, including the few electrical 
workers, machinists and carpenters who are employed strictly on service 
and maintenance. Then the officers would be elected by those having the 
majority and conditions would be made, or perhaps unmade, for our 
chauffeurs and drivers by those inexperienced and unacquainted with the 
nature of our work who might be elected to office by the inside workers. 

It is rather strange to find one of the officers of a printing trades 
organization favoring industrial trade unionism or mass production organ- 
ization. We find that some years ago the typographical workers and the 
pressmen were in one organization and by almost unanimous consent the 
individuals decided to segregate and form their separate organizations. 
And certainly no one can deny that with their distinctly craft organiza- 
tions they have made wonderful strides since they separated from the 
so called industrial form. There are about fifteen different organizations 
represented in the inside of a modern newspaper plant. This would 
include all of the printing trades inside, as well as the newspaper drivers 
and the truck drivers that haul the raw material and those that deliver 
the finished product; also carpenters, electrical workers, engineers, fire- 
men, and those engaged in their respective trades. There isn’t an up-to- 
date newspaper plant in the United States that has had any serious trouble 
with the unions in years. The printing trades themselves have a form of 
arbitration which has been quite successful. They certainly would not 
vote for one union within a large printing plant where the pressmen, the 
typographical workers, the photo engravers, the electrical workers, the 
engineers, etc., were all bunched together in one organization; and no one 
can deny but that the large newspaper office is a mass production institu- 
tion, producing today in bulk of newspapers thirty times as much in size 
and number of pages as it did thirty years ago. 

No one objected to the Mine Workers having an industrial union— 
that is, anyone in and around the mines engaged in the production of coal 
—but the trades object when the mining company is putting up a building 
to have bricklayers, electrical workers, truck drivers hauling the brick or 
iron or hauling coal to town—to have those men forced to become mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. It isn’t fair and it isn’t just, because 
each organization has to preserve its jurisdiction and loves its member- 
ship as much as the Mine Workers. Even with this industrial form of 
organization enjoyed by the coal miners for a number of years, this 
splendid union was driven almost up against the wall financially and 
numerically during the years prior to 1933 and 1934. The National 
Recovery Act, commonly called the NRA, backed by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, was mainly responsible for giving new life to the mine 
workers, and lately the passage of the Guffey Bill has given them second 
additional life and strength, for which passage the men of Labor in the 
American Federation of Labor were somewhat responsible. The Executive 
Council endorsed the Guffey Bill and its legislative agents, did everything 
they could, under instructions of the Council, to be helpful in its passage. 
One word from the Executive Council against the Bill and there were 
many Senators who were looking for an opportunity to vote against it. 
If the Guffey Bill is not sustained by the Supreme Court the Mine 
Workers will again need the assistance of Labor and will have to fight 
for a continuation of the prosperity they now enjoy. 


I feel safe in saying that even if the Federation endorsed the propo- 


| sition of abolishing trades autonomy or craft unions and gave a free 
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lance to the unorganized workers in the large production industries, that 
even then they could not be organized at this time. The only way those 
mass production industries will be organized thoroughly will be through 
legislation. If the Wagner Bill is sustained by the courts there is some 
hope of organizing the steel workers and the automobile workers, and 
there isn’t any reason whatever why they cannot function thoroughly, per- 
mitted as they are under the present laws of the Federation to admit to 
membership ninety-eight per cent of the employes engaged in those 
manufacturing plants. Don’t let us forget that one large manufacturer 
of automobiles in Detroit defied even the national government on the 
passage of the NRA, and he may defy the government again until such 
time as the courts uphold the laws enacted by the Congress, and even 
then he may defy the courts. 

It is almost impossible to organize the unorganized thoroughly or 
effectively when there are ten to twelve million men and women out of 
work. If through legislation we can shorten the work day, and such 
legislation is upheld by the courts, we may be able to protect the workers 
when they start organizing in large department stores and in large rubber, 
automobile and steel manufacturing plants. It would be absolutely unfair 
and foolish to destroy the effectiveness of the present craft unions that 
have maintained their unions during all the years of depression by giving 
part of their legitimate jurisdiction now to unorganized groups that may 
or may not organize in the future. Remember that if you give to one 
organization a chauffeur or truck driver because he works in a large 
industry, another organization has the right to come along and demand 
the same thing. This is true of all the trades. 

Fault has been found by some men of Labor as to the slow progress 
of the Labor Movement. This is unjust and unfair and untruthful. No 
Labor Movement in the world has held together and done things equal to 
the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations, and this 
also takes in the organizations such as the railroad workers that are not 
affiliated with the Federation. By the way, if we are going to adopt in- 
dustrial trade unionism and put all those in the employment of one cor- 
poration into one union, what would become of the splendid railroad 
organizations? Do you think the Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and the Signalmen and Conduc- 
tors, all working for the Pennsylvania or the New York Central Railroad 
—do you think they want to give up their different locals and unions and 
merge into one organization because they are employes of the same rail- 
road company? Not on your life. Now that would be mass industry, mass 
unions, industrial organization which has been advocated by certain labor 
men. There is no class of workers in the world that have maintained their 
conditions and fought harder for the conditions they now enjoy than the 
railroad workers, and certainly they are not going to make a mess of 
themselves in one pot in the form of industrial unionism. 

The Metal Miners had an industrial form of organization and they were 
driven to the wall, practically destroyed, almost eliminated until the 
passage of the NRA. The Knights of Labor was an industrial union. 
Laborers, tinkers, tailors and candlestick makers were all mixed up in 
one conglomeration, and those that had the greatest number and talked 
the loudest had their interests taken care of and the others were left 

in many instances to take care of themselves, some of them high class 
skilled workers. But the Knights of Labor did splendid work because 
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they engendered the doctrine of the necessity of organization into the 
workers. The men who formed and laid the foundation of the American 
Federation of Labor were all industrialists, all Knights of Labor men, in 
the old days, and they saw the failure of it. And so was started the splen- 
did form of trades organizations or craft unions that we have today. The 
word “craft” does not necessarily mean expert mechanic. We find that 
common laborers call their work a craft; we find that the dairy workers 
call their trade a craft; we find that the maintenance of way men who help 
to keep the tracks in repair, call themselves a craft, the same as the 
skilled, technical tradesmen. Craft or horizontal unions mean that men 
engaged specifically in one kind of employment—whether he be a laborer 
or a typesetter in a printing shop—that those men belong to their respec- 
tive class or craft unions. Drivers and chauffeurs come under the juris- 
diction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, 
no matter where they are employed. We touch every trade and calling. 
We hauled every pound of steel and stone that was put into the largest 
building in the world, the Empire State Building in New York. We 
hauled the excavation before the building was started, and we hauled the 
debris away when the building was completed. We do not interfere with 
any man in the building who is a worker of any description. 

Our class of work was the poorest paid of any employment in 
America when we began to organize in 1899. Today, after thirty-six years 
of organization, our wages during the year will compare favorably with 
any other class of workers that work with their hands and with their 
brains. We have endeavored to shorten the working day and spread 
employment. We have established vacations with pay. We have almost 
quadrupled the wages of thirty years ago. We have almost entirely 
abolished Sunday employment, even in funerals. While milk must be 
delivered on Sunday, the driver is entitled to one day off in seven in most 
places. Yes, we stand out and defend the work done by this organization 
of Teamsters and Chauffeurs before the world and we will compare the 
facts. Who then is it that wants to destroy this form of organization 
under which we have made progress? They may be sincere but they are 
certainly unjust or they do not take into consideration the rights of others. 
At any rate, if necessary we shall defend with all the power we have this 
organization that has done so much for our 150,000 paid-up members 
and for their families, to whom we have brought light and comfort and 
the hope of a better day. What the unfair labor-hating employers with 
their spies and able lawyers and crooked politicians have been unable to 
do, namely “divide us, destroy us,” may be done by those labor men now 
refusing to go along with the decisions of the Federation convention, 
those that are advocating another form of union, those preaching indus- 
trial or vertical unionism. A divided house must surely fall. It is a 
dangerous undertaking to advocate a division of the Labor Movement; 
it is cruel and unjust to the workers, especially now with so much unem- 
ployment and misery everywhere. Better far to abide by the decision of 
the law-making body. We need all our strength to fight the common 


enemy. — 


Tue International Brewery Workers Journal has carried a statement 
claiming a complete victory for their people in the strike in the breweries 
in Cleveland. This strike is a case of where the Brewery Workers at- 
tempted to pull out their inside men and boycott the Cleveland breweries 
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because the drivers and chauffeurs hauling beer for these breweries were 
members of our Beer Drivers and Chauffeurs Union in Cleveland. The 
Labor Movement of Cleveland supported our organization with the result 
that some of the Brewery Workers’ members were on strike for weeks but 
every truck was operated by members of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

The same condition prevails today. We have a union-shop agree-. 
ment with the breweries in Cleveland and vicinity. The inside workers 
are members of the Brewery Workers and the matter has been straight- 
ened out. All grievances, wage contracts and other questions applying to 
the vehicle department will be handled solely and entirely under a union 
shop agreement by the representatives of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

It was distinctly understood when the Brewery Workers’ members who 
had been out of work for some time were taken back by the Brewery 
owners, that the Brewery owners were to employ them on the inside of 
the breweries and have the Brewery Owners pay their dues, that we 
would not object. It was also distinctly understood that no unnecessary 
publicity would be given this matter; no boasting or false statements 
would be made by the Brewery Workers. However, regardless of this 
understanding, according to the information coming to us from Cleveland, 
not only from our own people but also from the Brewery Owners, they have 
violated this understanding. Any, one who wants to verify the above 
statements can do so by making inquiry of any driver or chauffeur in 
Cleveland working on a brewey truck and prove to their own satisfaction 
that they are members of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
working under a union-shop agreement. 


Aw LETTERS addressed by the International Union to the local secretary- 
treasurer, recording secretary, or any other officer of the Union, are the 
property of the local union and should be read to the members of the local 
at its first regular meeting after the letter is received. Local officers some- 
times receive letters which are not favorable to themselves. Sometimes 
they ask advice on questions of law and the decisions given by the General 
President are contrary to their opinions and they don’t like said decisions, 
consequently they hold them back and the membership never know any- 
thing about what has happened. 

All local by-laws under the heading of “Rules and Order of Business” 
should have a rule or an order of business, under the heading of “Com- 
munications” and under this rule all letters sent from the International 
Office should be read to the membership. We have considerable difficulty 
with local officers who hold back information from their membership. 
I now have a case in mind, where a certain local officer received a com- 
munication informing him that unless he complied with our ruling, which 
was made by the General Executive Board, that their charter would be 
suspended or revoked on a certain date. I have information from the 
local union that that communication was not read at their meeting, 
because the local officer or officers are to blame for the condition existing. 
Members who pay their dues into their local have an interest in the 
local, or might be considered as shareholders in the organization and as 
shareholders they are entitled to all of the information and instructions 
contained in communications addressed to the local by International 
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Headquarters and which are, of course, addressed to the officers of the 
union, who act for the union and not for themselves. Members should 
politely ask at each meeting of the local if any communications have been 
received from General Headquarters. 


TT 'T 


'y OCAL union officers are to blame in most instances for the establishment 
of low dues and a “money-less” treasury. Some local union officers are 
like some housewives—no matter how much they get they cannot save 
anything. The necessity for having a substantial local treasury is increas- 
ing, because local unions from now on in my judgment will have to fight 
for their preservation in the courts of our country. This is due mainly 
to the new, progressive legislation favorable to Labor adopted in recent 
years by the Congress. This legislation is going to be contested and 
questioned by employers, prompted by their attorneys. 


| HOPE the day will come in this International Union when all locals will 
be compelled to send delegates to the convention. Those unions that are 
not represented are the most difficult to explain the laws to. They can’t 
understand because they were not there to hear the discussions on those 
important laws. Just like a member who never attends a meeting. 


Ar THIS WRITING we have quite a few strikes on here and there through- 
out the country, which we could not avoid. It is dangerous to call a strike 
or stoppage of work in the middle of winter. Yes, I fully understand that 
you can hardly back down when the employer tells you he will do no busi- 
ness with you, but even then it is better to be able to control yourself and 
to fight with patience for your membership than to pull men out on the 
street, especially in districts where the union is poorly organized and 
where there are a number of men and women out of work. 

Industry also has its troubles—much more trouble than the average 
individual understands. Industry is taxed by state and nation to such an 
extent that it is impossible in many branches of trade to make both ends 
meet. Equipment also wears out and has to be replaced. We of course 
must have a decent wage to live on and we are suffering because of the 
inability of industry to meet our necessary wage requests. We are not to 
blame because certain branches of our trade is over-capitalized and are 
endeavoring to meet their interest payments. We are not to blame be- 
cause surpluses created in good times have been squandered in the pay- 
ment of enormous salaries to corporation officials and unnecessary 
enlargement of plants, and many other wastages. Still we must face the 
facts and if a corporation is unable to borrow any more money from the 
banks and is not making any money and is barely getting by, it is for us 
to consider whether or not we must wait until a better day or take a 
gambler’s chance and tie them up, with the possible chance of driving 
them into bankruptcy. 

If you are elected as a local officer of your union, believe me when I 
say to you that you must be a leader and explain those things to your 
members or else you will be a complete failure. Playing to the galleries 
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and to the prejudices of the rank and file may hold your job for you for a 
little while, but eventually your membership will realize what a weakling 
you are. Men today will follow a leader when he is on the level. They will 
not follow a weakling or one who has not the courage to advise and point 
out the dangers; in other words, one who has not the courage to disagree 
with his members in their own interests, when necessary. 


TF F 


T 
W: ARE constantly receiving requests for the picture of the General 
President or the General Secretary-Treasurer to be used by local unions in 
so-called anniversaries that the locals celebrate, and where they get up 
what they term a “Souvenir Program.” 

Sometimes those books containing advertising are turned over to an 
advertising agent who pays the local union for the printing of the souvenir 
booklet and also gives them thirty-three and one-third per cent of the 
receipts taken in. Space is sold by this agent or his assistants at any 
price they can obtain. If it is worth fifty dollars a page, they will take 
forty or sixty dollars. They are out to get the money. The General 
President has refused to give his picture to any local union for any 
purpose in which advertising is solicited or used—not because he con- 
siders himself either too big, or any better than the average member, 
but because of the office that he holds and the dignity and responsibility 
attached to such office. If the General President was out of office his 
picture would not be solicited. This International Union cannot permit 
and does not permit either the name or the picture of its General Presi- 
dent to be used for soliciting advertising. 

We are happy to state that the last three conventions of the Inter- 
national Union contained perhaps the most beautiful programs that were 
ever gotten up by a labor organization, and that in neither case was there 
any advertising. Anyone who received a copy of the beautiful souvenir 
book of the Portland Convention may well consider it as a treasure or 
gift or souvenir worth keeping indefinitely. The same is true of the 
Cincinnati Convention souvenir book, which was issued in 1930. Also 
Seattle Convention in 1925. Those three souvenir books were a credit to 
the International Union and to the districts that prepared them and got 
them up. They contained no advertising of any description. 

The General President, shortly after assuming office in 1907, recom- 
mended to the General Executive Board that advertising of every descrip- 
tion be eliminated from the monthly publication of the International 
Union. The General Executive Board endorsed the recommendation and 
for twenty-seven years there has been no advertising of any kind accepted 
from anyone in the columns of the monthly magazine of the International 
Union. Why? First, because if there is a one hundred per cent union 
concern the local unions in the district have the right to help them along 
in every way possible, and the International quite frequently refers to the 
matter of the obligation of our membership and their families patron- 
izing union concerns. Next, we found that the small amount of 
money made from advertising was so insignificant that it was much 
better to use the pages of the journal for printed information, news 
or instructions to our membership than to sell it to advertisers. If our 
journal sold for one hundred dollars per page and we received from the 
advertising agent an amount of fifty per cent, and it cost us twenty-five 
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or thirty dollars per page for printing one hundred thousand copies and 
for taking care of the mailing and the office work connected with each 
copy, we found that we had perhaps less than ten dollars clear profit from 
the transaction. We hold that the use of that page for the purpose of 
transmitting messages in the form of editorial or written matter to our 
membership was worth more to us than the ten dollars per page. Next 
and most important is the fact that an advertising agency will accept 
advertising from pretty shady, middle-of-the-road employers who have a 
national product to advertise and who are slightly favorable, on the 
surface, to organized labor but who are mainly enemies of labor. Take 
the manufacturers of any nationally distributed product; those making 
soap, tooth paste, or rubber tires. If we accepted their advertising they 
may have union drivers but be wrong towards labor in every other depart- 
ment of their employment. The contract with the advertising agent might 
call for a condition which would state that no ad would be accepted from 
any corporation unless said corporation was favorable and sympathetic 
towards labor. Consequently the manufacturer may have union drivers 
and non-union everything else. But he would hold that while the inside 
workers were unorganized it was not his fault and he was quite sympa- 
thetic with labor and proved that by signing a contract covering his four 
truck drivers. 

The whole system of labor unions being dependent upon the contri- 
butions of corporations or accepting contributions from even their friends 
for advertising purposes, is wrong in the judgment of our International 
officials. However, we are only expressing our opinion. Other unions, of 
course, have the right to govern their own affairs. But we repeat, that 
pictures or cuts of the International officers shall not be forwarded to 
any local union or Joint Council for the purpose of using same on any 
kind of. souvenir book containing advertising, or for the purpose of 
soliciting contributions from employers in any way, shape or manner. 
et ket ee 


—  -_ a 


Ou International Convention held in Portland, Oregon, in October, was 
perhaps one of the largest attended conventions we ever held. It was 
also quite constructive in enacting new laws, although it failed to put into 
effect some progressive legislation necessary to band together the locals 
and the International, as well as to help individual members. This is 
especially true in its failure to adopt the mortuary benefit by the Inter- 
national Union; also in its failure to carry out the recommendation of 
the Committee on Resolutions for the establishment of a small assessment 
for a limited period for special purposes. But as a whole the convention 
was helpful, harmonious, constructive and beneficial. The law, coming 
from the highest tribunal must be obeyed by all locals. The International 
officers are obligated to enforce them. 


Tue PURPOSE of raising the monthly minimum dues to two dollars per 
month by the convention was to help the local unions to put some money 
into their local treasuries. No local union can live unless it has some 
money to work on. A member who wants to belong to a union and pay 
less than fifty cents a week for the insurance that the union gives him, 
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especially when all but a few cents stays in the local treasury—such a 
member who is not willing to do this is not much of a member. Many 
local unions were absent from the last convention because they had no 
money in their treasury. Many local unions live from hand to mouth 
and the membership unfortunately cannot understand that no union can 
be successful unless it has a substantial local treasury. 


T' '¥ 


Bankers Safe, Let Others Sink 


Speaking to business men in 
Massachusetts recently, President 
Rudolph Hecht of the American 
Bankers’ Association declared that 
bankers are now able to “sleep at 
night.” Their troubles, he said, have 
largely disappeared, and they are no 
longer “haunted by fear of impend- 
ing disaster.” 

For this relief from financial care, 
Hecht rather grudgingly gave credit 
to Uncle Sam’s generous lending 
policy. He conceded that had not 
hundreds of millions of the tax- 
payers’ money been used to shore up 
wobbly institutions the life of the 
average banker might not be worth 
living. 

Such being the situation, one 
might expect that Hecht fully ap- 
proved the government’s efforts to 
help its citizens over rough spots. 
Such, however, was not the case. He 
insisted that it is time for the govern- 
ment to pull the purse strings and 
stop lending to every “Tom, Dick and 
Harry.” 

In other words, the banks are safe, 
so let the rest of the country sink. 

Even though Hecht is the spokes- 
man for the nation’s banking inter- 
ests, it is difficult to believe his ut- 
terly selfish statement reflects the 
views of a majority of the fraternity. 
—Labor. 





Private Alms Fail, U. S. Report 
Shows 
How many people would have 
starved in recent years if they had 
depended upon private charity? 
That question can never be 
answered in full, but some idea of 





the truth can be guessed from figures 
released this week by the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

They show that private relief 
funds in 120 typical cities rose from 
about $1,000,000 a month in 1929 to 
about $7,000,000 at the end of 1932, 
but faded to less than $1,000,000 in 
1935. 

Meanwhile, public relief in these 
cities rose from about $3,000,000 a 
month in 1929 to nearly $80,000,000 
at the beginning of 1935. 


According to these figures, only 
one out of each 80 men, women and 
children on relief is being taken care 
of by private funds. 





Motor Fatalities 


Thirty-six thousand Americans will 
be killed in automobile accidents this 
year if November and December 
maintain the record of the first ten 
months of 1935. The alarming in- 
crease has caused the Travelers In- 
surance Company to issue a special 
report prior to its annual compilation 
of statistics, which shows that up to 
November 1, deaths totaled 28,400 and 
injuries 740,000 in about 600,000 acci- 
dents. This is a gain of 16 per cent in 
fatalities over the same period last 
year. 


Forty-eight per cent of the persons 
killed in street and highway accidents 
were pedestrians, with an increase 
over last year of 55 per cent in the 
number of intoxicated pedestrians in- 
volved. The increase in drunken driv- 


ers figuring in accidents is placed at- 


24 per cent, 
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Following is a letter which I have received from Washington, also 


copy of my answer, for the information of our readers. 


explain themselves.—ED!TOR. 


NATIONAL RECOVERY 
ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


November 11, 1935. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, 

International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men, and Helpers of America, 

222 E. Michigan Street, 

Indianapolis, Indiana. 


My dear Mr. Tobin: 


May I enlist your co-operation in 
the work of the Consumers’ Division? 

As you doubtless know, the Con- 
sumers’ Division was recently estab- 
lished by Executive Order. The 
President charges us in the broadest 
terms to seek ways and means for 
maintaining and bettering the Amer- 
ican standard of living. This is, as 
you know, a tall order. We must 
have your help if we are to be 
measurably successful. 

Your work and ours seem to me 
to be aspects of a single problem. 
One of the missions of the Trade 
Union is to secure for the workers a 
fair wage. Our task is to do what we 
can to see to it that the purchasing 
power of that wage is maintained or 
increased. The increase in wages 
and the lowering of the prices of the 
necessities of life must go along 
together if it is to be genuine 
progress. 

The Consumers’ Division is inter- 
ested in a greater abundance of 
goods and lower prices, but cheap- 
ness must not be sought at the ex- 
pense of labor. And so long as I am 
Director, we shall further no move- 
ment which seeks lower prices at the 
expense of wage standards and ac- 
ceptable working conditions. 


These letters 


May I count on your co-operation? 
We welcome suggestions, advice and 
even criticism. May I send along a 
more detailed statement of our ends 
and program? 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTON H. HAMILTON, 


Director, Consumers’ Division. 





November 13, 1935. 
Mr. Walton H. Hamilton, 
Director, Consumers’ Division, 
National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear Mr. Hamilton: 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of November 11, 1935, in 
which you ask for my co-operation 
and advice in the very important 
position which you have assumed as 
Director of the Consumers’ Division. 

Personally I do not know how it is 
possible to make good on your job. 
Farmers and laborers demand higher 
wages and they need higher wages, 
and at the same time they demand 
that the prices of the staples of life 
remain the same. There may be some 
instances where prices have gone up 
beyond reason. I am satisfied there 
are such cases, but there are other 
instances in which prices must go up 
above where they were in 1933 in 
order to meet the increased cost of 
production and in order to give a 
decent, honest return on an honest 
investment. You and I must agree 
that there is no incentive for a man 
with money or an individual engaged 
in business to continue in business 
unless he gets something for the 
chances he takes on his investment. 
I don’t mean by this that the individ- 
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ual investing, by an addition to his 
factory should have the returns of 
enormous wealth in a few years that 
was experienced a generation ago. 
But there must be something to drive 
men on, to keep their ambitions 
whetted, in order that they take 
chances in either the enlargement of 
their business or in the continuation 
of their business. 

When we reduced the raising of 
hogs and thereby increased the price 
of the live hogs from six cents a 
pound to nine and one-half cents; we 
created a scarcity that in return has 
raised the price of pork in every 
division almost beyond the reach of 
the average working man. Retailed 
fresh pork was selling at twenty 
cents a pound in the market in In- 
dianapolis two and a half years ago. 
Now that same pork is selling for 
forty cents a pound. Wages in the 
Kingan slaughter house—the largest 
outside of Chicago in the Middle 
West—have remained the same. The 
flow of hogs into the Kingan 
slaughter house from Indiana has 
been reduced. My judgment is that 
there was need of raising the price 
of pork but that the spread between 
the extra money paid to the farmer 
and that charged to the retailer or 
to the consumer, is both unreason- 
able and unjust. It is also rather 
strange that the price of pork manu- 
factured under low wages in Indian- 
apolis is exactly the same on the 
Indianapolis market as pork manu- 
factured in Chicago where wages are 
higher. I merely mention this ques- 
tion of meat as being amongst the 
many things needed by the multi- 
tudes of workers. They need meat in 
their food in order to be physically 
fit for strenuous labor. 

Milk is selling in Chicago at al- 
most the same price as in Indian- 
apolis, although it costs less to 
deliver milk by the farmer to Indian- 
apolis and the wages are about 
twelve dollars a week for each driver 
more in Chicago than in Indianapolis. 





The hours of the employes in the 
distribution of milk are much shorter 
in Chicago than they are in Indi- 
anapolis. The Consumers’ League is 
continually knocking at the price of 
milk in Chicago where high wages 
are paid, while they close their eyes 
to other districts where low wages 
are paid. In other words, the Con- 
sumers’ League does not take into 
consideration the wages paid to the 
workers in the distribution of food 
products. This is where Labor has a 
grievance. 

It is also to be regretted that the 
government seems to be unable to 
compel an exposure of the spread in 
prices between the producer of the 
necessities of life and the consumer. 
For instance, I buy shoes as cheap 
in Indianapolis that are made in 
Brockton, Mass., as I can buy them 
in the Boston market, although they 
have to be shipped across the country 
one thousand miles. Surely there 
must be an understanding between 
the five or six meat packers as to the 
regulation of prices. Many years ago 
I remember an investigation was 
made on the four big packers in 
Chicago by the government as to 
whether or not they were violating 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and 
the answers to the questions were 
that they did sit down around a table 
in a certain office in Chicago—lI 
think it was Armour’s—and decided 
to keep the price of meat higher in 
Boston, and the methods they em- 
ployed were to keep the Boston mar- 
kets scarce. I think this was during 
the Taft administration. Nothing 
was done about prosecution even 
after this admission. I have a faint 
idea that something like this is hap- 
pening today in many industries con- 
trolling the necessities of life. I made 
myself clear in the beginning of this 
letter that I was not opposed—in fact 
I favored—a reasonable return on an 
honest investment. But to have the 
workers pay an enormous price on 
watered stock and fictitious bonds, 
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as is now obtaining in the railroads, 
is an absolute injustice to the masses. 
In the days in which this stock was 
issued and these bonds were floated, 
the returns from same was divided 
amongst the promoters, and we in a 
later generation are paying the price. 
Railroads are unable to meet the 
necessary, every day, overhead ex- 
penses because they are frozen with 
the interest due on bonds issued 
twenty, thirty or forty years ago. 

We have a large taxi cab company 
in San Francisco with whom we have 
a union shop agreement. The drivers 
in this industry are all Americans. 
They are the lowest paid class of 
drivers in the city, because the corpo- 
ration is unable to pay what we con- 
sider a decent wage. Milk drivers, 
bakery drivers, and all other classes 
of drivers receive a much better 
wage than those taxi cab drivers, al- 
though their work is dangerous and 
strenuous. The reason for this is 
that in the days of glory before the 
break in 1929, this company ex- 
panded and borrowed and borrowed 
until when the depression came 
around they were unable to meet the 
charges on the loans. Three times 
we have prevented the men from 
going out on strike so that they 
might obtain a living wage, simply 
because the banker said, “If they go 
on strike the doors of the company 
will close. They have been going in 
the red for two years and we are not 
going to loan them any more money. 
Perhaps we had better let them go 
into the hands of a receiver, go 
through bankruptcy and buy the 
whole outfit in for three cents on the 
dollar and start over again.” 

This is only a sample of what has 
taken place in other large industries 
but the difference is that in the meat 
industry, the baking industry, the 
milk industry—which are the three 
staple foods of life—the investment 
has been able to carry on even 
though it was handicapped. But it 
has been quite a struggle in the bak- 





ing industry and most of their 
troubles were due to over-capitaliza- 
tion and the floating of unnecessary 
bonds, or the creation of enormous 
indebtedness in the days of prosper- 
ity. Although I think that a loaf of 
bread is still the cheapest thing at the 
command of the American worker. 

There must be government regula- 
tion in certain districts throughout 
the country where low wages obtain 
and where the price of those necessi- 
ties is just the same as where high 
wages are paid. If your Board was 
to make a drive on the milk industry, 
which is done by some branches of 
the Consumers’ League, and this 
drive was to be made general, we 
would have to disagree with you, be- 
cause we know in certain places—in 
many places from coast to coast— 
especially in large cities where high 
wages and good working conditions 
obtain, that the industry is not over- 
charging the public. We also know 
the public is overcharged in certain 
low wage districts. I suppose those 
engaged in the clothing business 
would have the same claim or could 
make the same statements. Conse- 
quently it comes down to this; that 
there are certain districts where in- 
dustry and business are cheating the 
public by overcharging where low 
wages and long hours obtain, while 
there are other districts where per- 
haps even higher prices are charged 
by the distributors and by the manu- 
facturers where there is not any 
unjust profit obtained from the 
business. 

It is very difficult for the building 
tradesmen to say that the cost of 
building is too high. Materials used 
in the erection of buildings cost more 
than labor. Labor can not go back 
in the prices that it has obtained for 
its fruits after years of struggle. 
Many of those engaged in the build- 
ing contracting business have failed 
in said business or have gone broke 
or bankrupt. Labor in the building 
industry could not take a stand 
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against the cost of the erection of 
buildings, but if the price of steel has 
been raised beyond the point of rea- 
sonable erection of buildings and if it 
can be found that the steel industry 
—two or three large corporations 
controlling same—where low wages 
are paid for long hours, then the 
government could interfere and en- 
deavor to regulate such enterprise. 

But you need not be alarmed. I 
fully understand the obstacles placed 
in the way of government and the 
technical legal barriers placed 
against the few progressive men in 
public life who are endeavoring to do 
things. I am not at all discouraged. 
There is an awakening within the 
last few years and progress has been 
made. I think we are going forward 
in that direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 





President Warns Industry It 
Must Help Solve Unem- 
ployment 


President Roosevelt warns industry 
that government spending for relief 
cannot continue indefinitely and that 
it must pull an oar in the upstream 
fight to end unemployment. 

Aubrey Williams, blunt-speaking 
administrator of relief, charges em- 
ployers with “hogging” the benefits of 
the government’s recovery efforts and 
with riddling payrolls to increase 
dividends. 

In these statements we have a clear 
picture of a situation which has long 
been apparent to even the casual ob- 
server of trends in this country. 

The President was content to state 
a fact, but Williams went farther and 
suggested a remedy. He insists that 





the only way out is to shorten the 
working week, because he shares none 
of the President’s optimism that self- 
ish industrialists can be induced to 
reform by merely pointing out their 
obvious duty. 

The hard-hitting relief official 
knows from bitter experience that 
captains of industry yield only under 
pressure. They are so deeply en- 
grossed in profits that they are blind 
to the social consequences of tossing 
human producers on the scrap pile. 

During the past two years unem- 
ployment has actually increased. Until 
we have solved the problem of unem- 
ployment; until we have met the chal- 
lenge of increasing purchasing power ; 
until recovery has benefited the work- 
er in the same proportion it has bene- 
fited the employer—we cannot begin 
talking about victory or start demo- 
bilizing the forces that have been war- 
ring all too ineffectively against de- 
pression. 

From the beginning of the depres- 
sion organized labor has insisted that 
shorter hours would go a long ways 
in reducing the number of jobless and 
despairing men and women. There 
are intimations that the President has 
belatedly reached the same conclusion 
and will ask Congress to enact 30- 
hour-week legislation unless business 
improves the “breathing spell” to put 
its house in order. 

Whether or not the President’s 
views have been correctly reported, 
he will eventually realize that it is a 
waste of time to appeal to industrial- 
ists in honeyed words. They interpret 
all such overtures as a sign of weak- 
ness. The best evidence that nothing 
he can offer short of complete surren- 
der will please the Tories is the con- 
centrated assault launched upon the 


New Deal the moment the Presidest. 


unfurls a flag of truce.—Labor. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


ad America 








Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 





All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


2 . 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 























